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Interests of the organization. The patents were
sold to the United States and British Governments.
and the proceeds of these sales, by agreement of
the members, was divided among them, after
disposing of 35 per cent to Mrs. Mabel G. Bell for
the financial assistance as well as for the motherly
care with which she had treated each of the young
experimenters. The 65 per cent was divided
equally among the four surviving members, and
with a last letter of thanks to Mrs, Bell for her
kindness during the time that the young men
were at her home, the bulletins of the Aerial
Experiment Association end, closing the first chap-
ter on Canadian aviation history. The Aerial
Experiment Association had served its purpose
during the eighteen months of its existence. It
had built and flown publicly the first aeroplane
in North America, had carried off the Scientific
American Trophy, and had been the first to fly
a 'plane in the British Empire. Truly a great work
had been done.

After Dr. Bell's death the three remaining mem-
bers of the organization continued in aviation.
Before Dr. Bell's death they had formed the Cur-
tiss Aeroplane and Motor Company, so named
because of the already existing Curtiss Manufac-
turing Company, and because of it they were able
to obtain supplies cheaply. Their names later
became household words in aviation, Curtiss and
Baldwin in the aircraft industry of the United
States, and McCurdy in charge of the Canadian
branch of the Curtiss Company in Montreal.

In July, 1910, however, the first of the aviation
meetings was held in Canada at Montreal. There
arrived in Canada young Jacques de Lesseps,
Count of Suez, whose father had built the Suez
Canal. De Lesseps and his Bleriot monoplane,
"Le Scarabee," arrived in Canada immediately after
his successful crossing of the English Channel on
21st May, 1910, in 50 xnin., the second man to fly
the Channel. He was hailed as the hero of the hour
and attracted wide attention with Ms monoplane,
one of the first of European make which had been
seen in the Dominion.

On the 15fch July, a meeting at Toronto finished
flying for the year in Canada. Then came word in
the winter that J. A. D. McCurdy was going to
fly, in a 'plane of his own make, from Key West,
Florida, to Havana. Great was the excitement in
eastern Canada, and it is said one of'the first
.aviation feature stories was arranged with this
flight, when the Toronto Star arranged with
McCurdy for Ms own story of the night on its
completion. On 30th January the young 'Canadian
was ready at Key West to hop off. This was to
be the longest sea flight to that date, a flight which
was, not to be made again till nearly .seventeen
years later, when Charles Lindbergh Hew over the
route to. open an air-mail and passenger service
between 'Florida and Cuba. For McCurdy there
was $8000 in prizes awaiting him in Havana on

arrival there, in addition to the price to be paid
for the story to the Toronto Star. The United
States Navy had co-operated, placing at every ten
miles along the route a torpedo boat destroyer.
McCurdy hopped off and soon rose to a height of
1000 ft. His 'plane had been equipped with pon-
toons in case of emergency. He sat out in the open,
with no protection whatever against wind or
storm except Ms clothes. At a speed of 50 ni.p.h.,
he followed the line of torpedo boat des-
troyers. As he passed overhead the destroyers
came in his wake. He could see Havana and the
crowds on the shore when lack of gasoline forced
him down, ten miles off shore. Within five minutes
he and his machine were picked up by the
destroyers which were nearby. President Gomez,
of Cuba, earne out by boat to greet him immedi-
ately after the rescue, while Havana went wild
with enthusiasm when he and his 'plane were
landed ashore. It was the first aeroplane that had
been seen in Cuba, and while McCurdy did not
land in Havana, he was, nevertheless, awarded the
prize money for so closely reaching the city. At
the same time the Cubans were not to miss seeing
an aeroplane in flight, for the next day McCurdy
took off from the field which had been prepared,
and flew over Havana a number of times, to the
satisfaction of everyone there.
The next flying on Canadian territory occurred
between Hamilton and Toronto in August, 1911.
While several flights over the same distance had
been made, no point-to-point flight had yet been
made. McCurdy and a young southerner, Charles
F. Willard, who had flown in southern California
between Los Angeles, Pasadena, and Aihambra,
were to race between the two Ontario cities. They
were both to leave the aviation field four miles
east of Hamilton, with McCurdy flying over Lake
Ontario and Willard following the shore line. They
were to meet at the water-front at Toronto.
Willard left first, and thirteen minutes later
McCurdy hopped off. Willard met windstorms
which tossed Mm about somewhat, giving him a
bad tune on the trip, while McCurdy had a peace-
ful flight over the lake. Both men registered
35   miles for the flight.  McCurdy  made  his  in
36  minutes, WTillard took 43 minutes.  It was the
fastest time that had been made between the two
cities, and demonstrated the advances that had
been made since the day that McCurdy flew the
first 'plane in the Dominion.
The next day McCurdy wrecked his "plane at
the aviation field, but came out unhurt. Auto-
mobiles in the road and a bad field for taking off
were the causes of his uneventful flight that day.
Willard, a few days later, took up the first passengers
in Canada, when he took up two reporters, one
of whom, Bert Wempt, who later joined the Royal
Air Force, was a .great advocate for an air-minded
Toronto when he came back from overseas and
was' Mayor of Toronto during 1930.